THE  EMPEROR  AT HOME
better for human glory, for there is much that is unworthy which should be omitted, much of doubt and vacillation: and all this should disappear in the representation of the hero. We should see him as a statue, in which the weakness and tremors of the flesh are no longer perceptible." Next to Cor-neille he seems to have loved Racine. But he was catholic in his tastes,, and would readily turn to Beau-marchais and the Arabian Nights, though these may have been concessions to the frailty of his audience. Like Pitt, his great adversary, he relished Gil Bias, but thought it a bad book for the young, as " Gil Bias sees only the dark side of human nature, and the youthful think that that is a true picture of the world, which it is not/' He frequently read the Bible; sometimes, in translations, Homer and Virgil, ^Eschylus, or Euripides. From English literature he would take Paradise Lost, Hume's History of England, and Clarissa Harlowe. With Ossian, to whatever literature that poet may belong, he would commune as with an old friend. For Voltaire's Zaire he had a positive passion. He had once asked Mme. de Montholon to choose a tragedy for the evening's entertainment: she had chosen Zaire and thereafter they had Zaire till they groaned in spirit at the very name.
It might seem strange at first sight that we see little or no mention of Bossuet. For the great bishop had been the writer who, at the critical moment, had "touched his trembling ears." The Discourse of Universal History had awakened his mind as Lodi awoke his ambition. On the fortunate day when he happened on the discourse, and read of Caesar, Alexander, and the succession of empires, the veil of the
175ome young trees.   However,
